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Leicester, commissioned by the King and paid by the
Parliament, was still In England, detained by orders from
Oxford. In Ormonde Charles knew he had a repre-
sentative in every way satisfactory. He was a royalist
above suspicion. The advent of Leicester could only
strengthen the hands of the Lords Justices, who repre-
sented the Lord Lieutenant in his absence. These men
were staunch Parliamentarians, and made it their busi-
ness to oppose Ormonde's influence in every way. Indeed
their enemies accused them of deliberately thwarting his
operations in order that, by allowing the rebellion to
spread, there might be a larger area of land for confisca-
tion. In return for providing money for the suppres-
sion of the rebellion an influential body of London
capitalists had obtained from Parliament a concession of
one quarter of the land which should become liable to
confiscation \ and it is to be feared the Lords Justices
were to some extent interested in this gigantic job. The
Lords Justices had their fortunes to make, and they saw
them in their power of distributing the forfeited lands.
Their interests as well as their opinions were in sym-
pathy with the parliamentary cause. Thus Ormonde
represented for them, a double danger, and without ac-
cusing them of actually fostering rebellion, it is certain
that they did their best to discredit Ormonde with the
King in order to procure his recall.

To seek Monk's attitude in the strife we need not go
far. If he had any sympathies either way, which is very
doubtful, they were certainly at this time parliamentarian.
Indeed a slight he received about this time must
have sharply spurred him to the side to which contempt
for the King, anxiety about his pay, and the influence ofred theen undone in a single night.
